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I      STORATION  OF  THE  ELSAH  SCHOOL* 
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"the  front  door  which  opened  the  wonderous  world  of  education" 
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This  issue  of  Elsah  History  is  devoted  to  a  building  that  ranks,  both  visually  and  culturally, 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  village:  its  Schoolhouse.  It  seems  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate time  to  do  so  because  the  old  school  recently  has  become  the  object  of  new  appreciation. 
Much  of  the  exterior  has  been  meticulously  restored.  And  former  students  and  teachers  have 
reassembled  for  their  very  first  reunion.  Within  these  pages  are  found  accounts  of  these 
events,  as  well  as  fond  reminiscences  of  a  few  of  those  who  attended  Elsah's  venerable  —  and 
venerated  —  School. 


Elsah's  old  schoolhouse  has  long  evoked  for 
visitors  the  aura  of  19th  century  schoolchil 
dren  in  knickers  and  flowing  dresses  ...  of 
McGuffey's  Readers  aglow  beneath  kerosene  lamps ...  of 
the  cultivated  schoolteacher  on  the  untamed  frontier. 

Now  it  does  so  more  authentically  than  ever. 

The  building,  which  has  watched  primly  over  the 
village  for  143  years  like  a  stone  schoolmarm,  has  just 
undergone  a  series  of  projects  that  faithfully  restore  many 
of  its  earliest  features. 

Most  prominently,  perhaps,  is  the  front  door  which 
opened  the  wonderous  world  of  education  to  so  many 
generations  of  Elsah  children.  A  new  door  has  been 
installed,  replicating  the  one  shown  in  the  oldest  available 
photographs  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  top  panels  of  the  door 
are  cut  in  a  raised  pattern  resembling  a  shallow  hipped 


(right)  The"New"  front  door,  a  hand-planed 
copy  of  the  one  shown  in  the  oldest  available 
photograph.  (Jane  Pfeifer) 


(below)  The  Early  1920"s  door  that  was  re- 
placed. (Eric  Mack) 


roof.  The  marks  of  hand-planing  on  the  heavy  door  of 
northern  white  pine  are  clearly  visible.  An  antique  knob 
of  white  porcelain  completes  the  return  of  the  doorway  to 
its  past. 

Six  of  the  building's  seven  windows,  badly  deterio- 
rated, also  have  been  replaced.  First  they  were  removed 
and  carefully  dismantled.  Then  new  sashes,  reproducing 
the  old  with  painstaking  historical  accuracy,  were 
fashioned  of  Wisconsin  white  pine  and  assembled  by  hand 
using  chisel  andbrace-and-bit.  The  sashes  are  joined,  not 
by  nails  and  glue,  but  by  wooden  pegs.  As  much  of  the  old 
glass  as  possible  was  re-installed,  including  the  few  re- 
maining original  panes. 

The  window  sashes,  door,  and  all  wood  trim  have  been 
repainted  in  the  color  they  bore  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  white  of  recent  years  has  given  way  to  a  rich  grey.  This 

matched  the  tone  of  the 
earliest  painted  finish, 
as  revealed  by  me- 
thodically removing 
decades  of  paint  coat- 
ings, layer  by  layer. 
The  very  first  finish  — 
preceding  the  grey  — 
turns  out  to  have  been 
a  brown  translucent 
stain,  impractical  to 
try  to  reproduce.  Be- 
sides, the  grey  tone 
was  found  to  hand- 
somely accent  the 
walls  of  local  lime- 
stone. 

Vistiors  may  see 
the  palette  of  colors 
that  has  adorned  the 
schoolhouse  over  the 
years  on  a  panel  next 
to  the  front  door  where 
the  successive  layers 
were  stripped  off. 

The  roof,  too,  is 

lookingmuch  asitonce 

did.   It  again  wears  a 

covering  of  wooden 

shingles.     Since  the 

white   pine    of  the 

original   shingles  — 

cut  from  trees  200  to 

300  years  old  —  could  not  be  duplicated,  the  new  ones  are 

cedar.  They  replace  a  roof  of  slate  and  asbestos  installed 

in  the  1930's.  The  new  look  may  draw  the  eyes  of  passersby 

to  the  subtle  upward  sweep  of  the  roof  at  the  crests  of  the 

gables,  a  distinctive  architectual  feature  of  the  period 

designed  to  deter  water  leakage. 

The  little  bell-tower  at  the  front  peak  of  the  roof  also 
has  received  care.  Weather  and  age  had  undermined  some 
of  its  wood  and  separated  its  joints.  Repairmen  tipped  over 
the  bell-tower,  mended  it  (retaining  as  much  original  wood 
as  possible),  and  repainted  it. 
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The  door  (Jane  Pfeifer) 

The  work  on  the  schoolhouse  was  undertaken  by  Bob 
and  Chuck  Allen,  brothers  who  operate  a  restoration 
woodworking  shop  known  as  the 
Allyn  House  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
another  historic  Mississippi 
River  town  north  of  Elsah 
near  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Their 
window  sashes,  doors,  cabinetry, 
mouldings,  and  other  restora- 
tion handiwork  are  found  in 
historic  sites  through  the  region, 
including  the  Mark  Twain  home 
in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  the  Felix 
Valle  House  in  St.  Genevieve, 
Missouri,  and  the  Jarrot 
Mansion  in  Cahokia,  Illinois. 

The  refurbishing  of  the 
school  cost  $27,318,  financed  by 
matching  funds  provided  by  the 
Elsah  village  government  and 
the  Illinois  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Agency  (IHPA). 

(In  a  separate  project,  a  19th 
century  wooden  door  has  re- 
placed a  modern  door  serving 

the  public  rest-rooms  at  the  rear 

The  Bell  Tower  (Eric  Mack) 


of  the  building.  This  job  was  funded  solely  by  the  village.) 

The  schoolhouse  restoration  was  officially  dedicated 
at  a  program  for  village  residents  on  April  7.  An  illustrated 
talk  on  preservation  standards  was  given  by  Michael 
Jackson,  chief  architect  of  the  IHPA  Afterwards  villagers 
inspected  the  work,  toured  the  reopened  museum  inside 
the  building,  and  chatted  over  refreshments. 

The  Elash  school  was  the  educational  hub  of  the 
community  for  113  years,  providing  eight  grades  of  in- 
struction in  two  classrooms.  Built  in  1857  at  the  direction 
of  Elsah's  founder,  General  James  Semple,  the  building 
was  enlarged  in  1956  by  a  contemporary-style  brick  addi- 
tion (affording  students,  among  other  things,  the  luxury  of 
indoor  toilets).  The  consolidated  school  district  based  in 
Jerseyville  closed  the  school  in  1970,  over  the  futile  objec- 
tions of  many  in  the  village,  deeming  it  more  economical  to 
bus  Elsah  pupils  to  other  facilities. 

The  vacated  building  was  purchased  at  auction  by  the 
village  government  in  1971,  and  began  a  second  career  as 
a  civic  center.  The  ground  floor  of  the  original  school  now 
serves  as  a  meeting  room  for  the  Village  Board  and  other 
government  bodies,  while  the  upper  floor  houses  the  Vil- 
lage Museum,  visited  by  over  1,000  persons  a  year.  The 
brick  wing,  named  Darr  Hall  in  honor  of  former  Mayor 
Delby  Darr,  accommodates  a  varied  range  of  public  func- 
tions. 

But  the  building's  schooldays  may  not  be  over.  The 
eager  chatter  of  schoolchildren  immersed  in  their  lessons, 
absent  for  so  many  years,  once  again  is  being  heard. 
Village  youngsters  gather  in  the  brick  wing  of  this  19th 
century  landmark  on  Tuesday  evenings  and  Saturdays  for 
a  very  20th  century  activity:  to  study  mathematics  in  the 
Japanese-developed  Kumon  instructional  system. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  MEMORIES 
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Twenty  years  after  the  school  was  closed  and 
auctioned  off,  the  first-ever  Elsah  School 
reunion  was  held  September  15,  1991. 

Around  70  former  students  and  teachers 
attended  on  a  very  warm  Sunday  afternoon.  They  met  in 
the  new  addition  of  the  school,  but  all  of  the  school 
building  was  open  for  visiting,  including  the  museum. 

Former  students  came  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  as  far  away  as 
Oregon.  About  five  who  attended  were  in  their  nineties, 
the  oldest  being  Pat  McDow. 

Among  the  teachers  present  were  Verna  (Highfill) 
Noble,  who  taught  the  lower  grades  in  1926,  and  Alice 
(Gerson)  Croxford,  who  taught  the  lower  grades  in  1927. 
James  Sherman,  who  also  attended,  was  one  of  her  stu- 
dents. 

Some  brought  old  school  pictures  to  share.  Many 
brought  old  memories.  One  student,  Bobbie  (Hibner) 
Eastman,  remembered  that  when  students  went  to  the 
spring  for  water,  they  took  a  tin  bucket  and  beat -on  it 
before  dipping  water  to  scare  the  snakes  away.  Others 
said  one  of  the  biggest  events  of  their  schooldays  was  going 
down  to  the  riverfront  and  listening  to  the  calliope  of  a 
passing  riverboat. 

Also  at  the  reunion  was  Genevive  (Keller)  Murphy, 
who  was  born  in  1901  and  attended  Elsah  School  in  1907- 
1915.  She  and  her  brothers  Edward,  Lawrence,  and 
Russel,  and  her  sister  Margaret  were  the  third  generation 
of  Kellers  to  attend  the  school.  There  were  ten  students  in 
the  first  grade  when  she  started  school,  and  they  went 
through  eight  grades  and  graduated  together. 

Some  of  those  who  attended  the  reunion  were  inter- 
viewed on  videotape,  including  three  members  of  the  last 
class  of  1970:  Terri  (Cronin)  Darr,  Geof  Greer,  and  Lynn 
Burnett. 

Members  of  the  reunion  committee  were  Barbara 
(Lane)  Edelen,  Hazel  (Cresswell)  Maag,  and  Carolyn  and 
Judy  Lane. 


Pat  McDow,  third  from  left,  the  oldest  former  student  attending  the  first 
Elsah  School  Reunion,  September  1991.  With  him  are  his  niece  Nancy 
McDow,  also  a  former  Elsah  student,  Wayne  Rowling  to  the  left  and 
Sherman  Ferris  to  the  right.  (Inge  Mack) 

So  successful  was  the  first  reunion  that  a  second 
already  is  planned.  It  is  scheduled  for  this  coming  Sep- 
tember 27,  from  1:00  to  4:00  p.m.  in  the  schoolhouse. 

On  Sunday,  September  27,  the  Elsah  Civic  Center 
(old  Elsah  School)  was  the  setting  for  the  second  reunion 
of  former  students  ,  teachers,  custodians,  and  friends  of 
the  historic  Elsah  School.  The  reunion  was  an  occasion  for 
much  reminiscing  and  visiting  with  old  school  friends.  A 
third  reunion  is  planned  for  the  last  Sunday  of  September, 
1995. 

*  Eleanor  Barnal  is  a  50-year  resident  of  Elsah  and  the 
last  custodian  of  the  schoolhouse. 


Three  members  of  the  last  class  of  1970,  from  left  to  right  on  the  upper  steps: 
Theresa  (Terry)  Cronin  Darr,  Geof  Greer  and  Lynn  Burnett.  With  them 
are:  Rose  Mary  Cronin  Towey,  Christine  Cronin  White  and  Eric  Mack 


For  me,  the  Elsah  school  reunion  of  last 
September  awakened  many  happy  memories. 
Former  students  of  all  ages  (from  thirty-something  to 
ninety-plus)  expressed  great  pride  in  being  a  part  of  the 
student    body    of    our    little     two-room     school. 

It  seems  everyone  remembers  holidays  and 
special  events  that  we  celebrated.  Probably  the  first 
exciting  holiday,  after  school  started  the  day  after  Labor 
Day,  was  Halloween.  As  far  back  as  I  remember  (mid-  to 
late-  1930's)  we  had  a  costume  party  in  the  old  Village 
Hall.  The  evening's  festivities  began  with  all  the  students 
marching  in  costume  from  the  school  to  the  hall.  Our 
costumes  were  planned  and  put  together  by  our  parents. 
Old  lace  or  ruffled  curtains  could  transform  a  little  girl 
into  a  fairy  princess,  an  elegant  Southern  belle,  or  a 
glamorous  movie  star.  Old  sheets,  dyed  the  appropriate 
colors,  created  Indians,  clowns,  elves,  ghosts,  or  just  about 
anything  we  could  imagine.  Such  magic!  Before  the 
games  and  refreshments,  the  highlight  of  the  party  was 
the  "grand  march"  with  judging  of  costumes  and  award- 
ing prizes.  Costumed  adults  of  all  ages  joined  in  the  fun. 

One  of  the  Halloween  parties  that  I  remember  (prob- 
ably about  1939)  included  a  "box  social."  The  upper-grade 


girls  each  packed  a  lunch  for  two  and  decorated  the  box  to 
encourage  a  high  bid.  I  remember  packing  a  lunch  of  fried 
chicken  —  I'm  not  sure  what  else,  but  I'm  sure  it  was  rich 
and  home-made.  With  my  mother's  help,  I  painstakingly 
wrapped  and  decorated  the  box  with  crepe  paper  and 
bronze  mums  from  our  yard.  Of  course,  no  one  was  to 
know  who  brought  which  box.  The  boxes  were  auctioned 
and  the  lunches  shared  by  their  creator  and  the  successful 
bidder  —  an  early  fund-raiser.  To  this  day,  bronze  mums 
remind  me  of  that  party. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  one  of  the  occasions  for  a  play, 
complete  with  hand-sewn  costumes  and  props  made  by 
parents  and  teachers. 

Of  course,  Christmas  was  a  special  time  for  all  of  us. 
With  the  help  of  dedicated  teachers  and  cooperative  par- 
ents, we  practiced  for  weeks.  I  remember  having  the 
program  on  the  stage  of  the  old  Kof  P  Hall  (now  known  as 
Farley's).  Later  it  became  the  custom  to  have  it  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  These  were  community  events,  en- 
joyed by  all  the  townsfolk. 

We  had  plays  at  intervals  throughout  the  school  year. 
Our  teachers  were  creative  and  dedicated.  Besides  being 
lots  of  fun,  these  events  were  great  learning  experiences, 
and  really  held  the  community  together. 

Eighth-grade  graduation,  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  was  a  special  occasion  in  which  all  of  Elsah 
participated.  There  were  just  two  of  us  in  my  graduation 
class  in  1940,  but  it  was  no  less  celebrated  than  a  class  of 
many  times  that  number.  My  grandchildren  are  awe- 
struck when  I  tell  them  that  the  guest  speaker  was  Robert 
Wadlow  (the  Alton  resident  who,  at  8  feet  11  inches  in 
height,  is  recorded  as  the  world's  tallest  man).  As  I  stood 
beside  him  —  not  much  taller  than  his  knees  —  I  too  was 
awestruck! 

The  school  year  ended  with  a  pot-luck  picnic  in  the 
park,  complete  with  games  and  prizes.  Everyone  in  the 
village  was  invited  and  most  of  them  came.  It  was  a 
wonderful  school  and  a  wonderful  town. 
*  June  Cronin  is  active  in  Elsah  civic  affairs  as  a  member 
of  the  village  Board  of  Trustees. 


My  memory  of  the  years  at  the  Elsah  School  is  that  they 
were  truly  "happy  school  days." 
First  grade  through  fourth  met  in  the  lower  room,  and  fifth 
through  eighth  in  the  "big"  upper  room.  Of  course,  both  rooms 
were  the  same  size,  but  to  a  first-grader  the  upper  room  was  huge. 
The  same  for  the  students.  Eighth-graders  seemed  really  old 
people  to  the  lower-room  students.  What  a  wonderful  day  in 
September  it  was  when  you  started  fifth-grade!  A  whole  new  world 
opened  in  your  life.  As  the  years  went  by,  you  realized  the  eighth- 
graders  were  not  so  much  older  than  you  had  been  as  a  first-grader. 
And  when  you  reached  the  eighth  grade,  the  first-graders  seemed 
really  not  so  much  younger. 

I  think  that  all  students  in  the  school  had  a  brothcr-and-sister 


relationship.  Of  course  you  argued  and  fought  as  all  children  do. 
But  as  the  years  roll  along,  you  realize  that  you  shared  all  your 
school  friends'  good  luck  and  bad  luck  with  them,  and  still  do 
today.  You  feel  like  you  have  a  part  in  the  achievements  of  their 
children,  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews.  In  a  small  school  like 
Elsah's,  this  closeness  remains  today,  no  matter  where  the  former 
students  live. 

The  spring  festivals  were  wonderful.  There  was  a  Maypole 
dance  in  the  village  park.  A  school  play,  in  which  every  student  had 
a  small  part,  was  held  in  the  Farley  Music  Hall,  known  then  as  the 
K  of  P  Hall.  The  eighth-grade  graduation  was  held  in  the  same  hall , 
beautifully  decorated  with  fresh  spring  flowers.  The  girls  came  in 
pretty  dresses,  and  the  boys  in  suits  and  lies.  The  parents  wore  their 
best  clothes.  All  had  such  happy  faces! 

The  Christmas  programs  at  the  Methodist  Church  were  always 
special.  Every  student  and  parent,  from  all  religions,  took  part. 
You  received  a  bag  of  candy  and  a  fresh  orange  from  Santa.  The 
fresh  orange  was  a  real  treat  because  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
hard  to  purchase  in  the  winter  months. 

The  teachers  —  each  teaching  four  grades  —  could  not  have 
made  your  school  day  more  wonderful.  They  made  the  school  work 
come  alive  for  you.  With  so  many  grades  in  one  room,  you  knew 
what  your  lessons  would  be  years  before  you  actually  had  them! 

The  Elsah  PTA  (Parent-Teacher  Association)  was  one  of  the 
very  best.  All  the  parents  worked  hard  for  all  the  activities.  They 
had  wonderful  ideas  and  the  time  to  make  each  event  outstanding. 

Someone  has  asked,  "What  did  you  do  at  recess?"  You  did  the 
same  things  that  students  have  done  all  through  the  years.  In  the 
winter  you  went  coasting  down  the  hill  by  the  Elsah  post  office  — 
always  with  a  "student  lookout"  watching  for  cars,  which  weren't 
many  in  my  days  at  school.  In  later  years,  the  students  used  the  hill 
by  the  Methodist  Church.  We  also  played  ball  games,  "Andy 
over,"  dodge  ball,"  "fox  and  geese."  We  played  on  the  hillside 
behind  the  school,  roller-skated  on  the  sidewalk,  and  played 
marbles  and  jacks. 

When  you  graduated  from  Elsah  School  with  two,  three,  or 
four  students  in  your  class,  and  went  to  Alton  High  School  (or  later 
to  Jerseyville  High  School),  you  suddenly  found  yourself  in  a 
school  with  hundreds  of  students.  It  was  an  unwritten  school  rule 
that  one  of  the  Elsah  School  "alums"  already  attending  the  high 
school  would  help  you  during  the  first  week.  He  or  she  would  take 
you  to  your  classes  (waiting  outside  the  classroom  door  to  take  you 
to  your  next  class),  show  you  how  to  work  your  lock  on  your  locker, 
and  so  forth.  There  was  still  a  closeness  among  Elsah  School 
friends. 

The  biggest  "sinful"  thrill  for  die  girls,  when  in  school  was  to 
look  inside  the  boys'  outdoor  toilet.  You  had  to  do  this  —  why  I 
don't  know.  Pat  (Cronin)  Farmer  and  I,  on  a  hot  summer  night 
when  in  second  grade,  did  our  crime.  What  nerve  it  took  to  look 
inside  a  no-no  place!  We  were  in  and  out  so  fast  I  still  can't 
remember  what  we  saw.  It  looked  just  like  the  girls'.  But  we  were 
among  the  "big  girls"  now. 

The  sad  day  when  the  school  closed  ended  an  era  of  Elsah 
history  —  gone,  but  not  forgotten.  When  the  school  was  to  be  sold, 
former  students  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  who  would  purchase 
the  building.  John  Barnal  bid  for  the  Village  of  Elsah.  What  joy, 
smiles,  and  clapping  there  was  when  the  bid  was  successful.  A 
happy  day  for  all! 

*  Marie  Cresswell,  a  lifelong  village  resident,  graduatedfrom  the 
Elsah  School  in  1935. 


Ill    fy 

(Children  living  in  Fern  Glen  Valley  near  Chautauqua 
attended  Elsah  School  between  the  years  1924  and  1937, 
after  which  the  first  school  bus  in  Jersey  County  trans- 
ported them  to  Grafton  school  along  with  pupils  of 
Plain  view  and  Independence  schools.  I  was  among  those 
who  walked  from  Fern  Glen  Valley  along  the  railroad 
tracks  to  Elsah  School  from  1928  to  1936.) 

A  clear,  cold 
morning  in  the 
winter  of  1934-1935 
found  ten  of  us  with 
caps  over  our  ears, 
lunches  in  gloved 
hands,  and  bodies 
humped  to  conserve 
body  warmth,  plod- 
ding along  the  tracks 
to  Elsah.  We  were 
Tommy,  Kenneth, 
and  Ralph  Brown; 
Lawrence,  Henry  Jr., 
and  Jason  Mayhall; 
Paul,  Daniel,  and 
Mary  Zimmerman; 
and  Ronald  Crisswell. 
Our  journey  was  more 
than  half  done  and  we 
had  just  rounded  the 
bend  near  the  railway 
car  siding  switch  track.  The  stone  Whitening  Works 
building  was  clearly  in  view,  as  well  as  the  old  dilapidated 
windmill  on  the  river  side.  Its  loose  rusty  blades  creaked 
and  moaned  as  the  north  wind  pushed  against  them. 

The  silence  of  our  trudging  group  was  broken  as  one 
of  the  older  boys  jokingly  said  to  no  one  in  particular,  "I'll 
give  you  a  quarter  if  you  will  stick  your  tongue  on  the 
railroad  track." 

Someone  replied,  "Do  you  think  I  am  crazy?  I  wouldn't 
do  that  for  a  dollar." 

Kenneth  Brown,  only  ten  years  old,  responded  by 
asking,  "Will  you  give  me  a  quarter,  too?"  Then,  without 
awaiting  a  reply,  he  innocently  dropped  to  his  knees 
unnoticed  and  did  just  what  he  had  been  dared. 

Suddenly  a  horrible  squall  blurted  out  of  his  mouth  as 
he  tried  to  free  his  tongue.  Immediately  the  older  boys 
recognized  the  serious  problem  that  confronted  them  with 
no  adult  around  for  counsel.  We  knew  only  hot  water 
would  thaw  the  ice  that  held  the  tongue,  and  the  nearest 
source  was  from  a  young  couple  named  Wooster  who  lived 
about  800  feet  away  in  an  old  railway  car  set  off  the  track 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  near  the  distillery  ruins.  We  also 
knew  that  the  "Dinky"  bus  from  Grafton  was  due  any 
minute.  Something  had  to  be  done  quickly. 

It  was  decided  Junior  Mayhall  and  Paul  Zimmerman 
should  go  up  the  track  to  hail  the  bus  to  stop  before  it 


Tommie  and  Kenneth  Brown  and  Paul 
and  Daniel  Zimmerman  of 
Chautaugua  on  their  way  to  the  Elsah 
School  on  opening  day,  September  1929 
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rounded  the  bend.  Lawrence  Mayhall,  the  eldest,  would 
go  to  the  couple  in  the  boxcar  for  water,  and  Tommy 
Brown,  Kenneth's  older  brother,  would  try  to  keep  the 
helpless  victim  calm. 

When  Lawrence  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  railway 
car,  the  husband,  who  was  a  railroad  section  hand,  had 
already  gone  to  work  with  George  W.  Fessler's  crew.  The 
wife,  hearing  the  sad  predicament,  speedily  heated  water 
and  sent  Lawrence  back  on  his  way  with  a  saucepan  of  hot 
water.  Needless  to  say,  when  the  water  arrived,  it  was  no 
longer  hot,  but  it  was  warm  enough  to  do  the  trick. 
Kenneth's  tongue  was  released  from  the  frozen  rail  before 
the  "Dinky"  had  to  be  stopped.  How  relieved  we  were  to 
see  him  on  his  feet  ready  to  continue  with  us!  Lawrence 
became  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Reunited  as  a  group,  we  resumed  our  track  to  Elsah 
School.  We  older  pupils  were  much  relieved  to  have  been 
able  to  handle  a  situation  alone  which  our  foolish  jesting 
had  created.  Kenneth  was  not  suffering  too  much  from  his 
ordeal,  although  he  said  nothing.  Perhaps  he  was  glad  to 
have  his  tongue  warm  and  back  in  his  mouth  where  it 
belonged. 

Arriving  at  school  we  had  a  very  exciting  story  to  tell, 
but  we  soon  found  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  same  as 
usual.  Except .  .  .  Kenneth  was  shown  sympathy  by  the 
upper  grade  teacher,  Freda  Schroeder,  who  required  no 
recitation  on  his  part  for  the  whole  day  and  little  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

*  Daniel  W.  Zimmerman  recently  returned  to  Fern  Glen 
Valley  after  serving  more  than  30 years  as  a  missionary  for 
Evangelical  Baptist  Missions  in  the  west  African  nation  of 
Mali. 

MUSEUM  NEWS 

Betty  Schierholz  Kirsch  is  holding  the  lantern  which 
was  donated  to  the  Museum  in  memory  of  Frederick 

Kirsch  by  Betty, 
Pamela  Joy 
Kirsch  Fouts, 
Kristen  Kirsch 
Hedger  and  Jef- 
frey Cliff  Kirsch. 

This  lantern 
was  used  on  the 
"Dinky"  by 

Dewey  McDow. 
Nancy  McDow, 
his  daughter, 
gave  this  lantern 
to  Fred  andhe  re- 
stored it. 

The  Village  of 
Elsah  Museum  is 
grateful  to  have 
it  as  part  of  its 
collection. 
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